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not take it j and he, thinking to spite me, and tliinlcing to glorify himself in having overmastered agreed to go on with it. I laughed at their folly, tol(l them to go ahead ; but I still hold the same that I ever did, and could displace them both if I to do so. But seeing so much poltroonery and littleness in the business gave me a disgust to it, and I let them alone, hoping to get back from Bisco some money which I had advanced him." 1
Three weeks later he wrote a characterization of more in detail : —
** You have formed a correct estimate of Foe's characterless character.    I have never met a person so utterly deficient of high motive.    He cannot conceive of anybody's doing anything, except for his own personal advantage j and he says, with perfect sincerity, and entire uji consciousness of the exposition which it makes of his own mind and heart, that he looks upon all reformers as madmen;  and it is for this reason that he is so great an   egoist.    He cannot conceive why the world should not feel an interest in whatever interests him, because he feels no interest himself in what does not personally concern him.    Therefore, he attributes all the favor which Longfellow, yourself, or anybody else receives from the -world as an evidence of the ignorance of the world, and tb.e lack of that favor in himself he attributes to the world's malignity.    It is too absurd for belief, but he really thinks that Longfellow owes his fame mainly to the i deas which he lias borrowed from his (Foe's) writings in tUo < Southern Literary Messenger/   His presumption is i Eriggs to Lowell.   MS.MS.ighteen months until within the past three months, but In this time he has been very frequently carried Lome in af Emerson I read to him.ive our best love to G. [Signature cut out,] as il she
